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FIGHT WITH A BULL. 

To be a missionary among savages, or even half civilized 
pagans, needs qualities of character such as are by 
the whom men love to admire and worship. Here is 
an incident exhibiting the bravery and determination of a 
frontier missionary. It is quite striking because these 
traits were shown im an encounter with a dangerous 
animal, yet it'does not by any means afford such occasion for 
admiration as the ‘higher, nobler courage which every man 
must possess, who takes his life in his hand, and daily 
encounters the periis and sacrifices of missionary life 
mong the heathen, We copy the incident from the W. ¥. 

Itisa of a devoted servant of God, 
whose early years were given for the benefit of the Indians of 
our wild Western The old gives the 
incident for the benefit of a young friend, and his reasons for 
doing so will answer for our own ; in copying it for the reading 
of our young “ Companions.” 








Dear Laura ;—You may think it strange | 
that I should dedicate a story to you with| 


such a frightful heading; but a weak, 
nervons woman (Miss Stephens) was’ in- 
volyed in.the fracas, and I want yon should 
study her character, and cousider the source 
ot both her patient endurance of her own 
infirmities, and her seemingly incredible 
‘coolness and courage in the face of the most 
frightful dangers. I have known you to 
faint. in the presence of danger. Inher 
bravery you may find a remedy for such in- 
firmity. 

At the time the incident occurred which 
I am about to relate, so far as male agso- 
ciates were concerned, I was alone, The 
Indians were scattered to their summer 
hunts, brother Ayer was at Le Point, and 
there was not a white man within hundreds 
of miles of me. We had with much diffi- 
culty brought to the place a little herd of 
cattle, consisting of a yoke of oxen, a cow, 
and a two-year old bull. The latter, “am- 
bitious and aspiring beyond his years, was 
complete master of the herd, and not only 
so, but was rapidly becoming master of the 
entire wilderness. The Indians had vexed 
him—he had turned upon them, and there 
was not one in the tribe who dared to stand 
before him. Flushed with his success over 
them, he had turned upon his rightful mas- 
ters, and brother Ayer had fled from his at- 
tack. I expostulated with him for so doing, 
told him it was only flattering a whim of 
the bull that he could drive everything be- 
fore him ; that we must teach him who his 
masters were, or we should be obliged to 
kill him. 

« You ought to have seen him this morn- 
ing,” said he, “lift old Bright (an ox of 
twice his weight) on his horns completely 
off from every foot. I thought surely he 
would kill him. For my part I think dis- 
cretion the better part of valor. If you 
think you can keep the mastery over him, 
perhaps you had better try; but I think 
you will find it hazardous.” 

These were among the last words he said 
to me previous to leaving for Le Point.— 
We had both handled him the previous 
winter. In my hands he was docile as a 
kitten, and had never tried to escape. He 
was not cross—there was not an ill-natured 
hair about him. It was a sort of instinct 
of self-defence provoked by the attacks and 
encouraged by the timidity of the Indians, 
that led him to attack us. If we stood be- 
fore him he would soon learn to respect us. 
Thus I reasoned, and thus I still believe. 
Had I harnessed and worked him, I think 
he would have been a willing and valuable 
domestic servant. But as it was he had 
his liberty ; and, as is often the case with 
great faculties in a higher order of being, it 
ruined him. He was “ Young America” 
in every muscle, motion, and aspiration, a 
pioneer of the wilderness, a harbinger of 
civilization ; and well do I remember how 
the forests and sparsely wooded hills re- 
sounded, day and night, with -the blasts of 
his trumpet. 

Aside from the fence which enclosed our 
little improvements, there was no work of 


(roar, roar, continually. I 


the North Pole or the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and on his 
meridian hardly between 
him and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. To the East it was 
a thousand miles to the 
hampers of civilization 
Within hundreds of miles 
there was not a horn that 
could stand before him, or 
hoof but fled at his ap- 
proach. For noise he was 
like a young volcano in 
perpetual eruption: roar, 


‘used to wonder when he 
ate or slept, for when 
within hearing, in light 
and in darkness, the airs 
of the desert were per- 
petually rolling with his 
notes of defiance or tri- 
umph. 

One Sabbath morning, 
no longer willing to brook 
any restraint, he walked 
through the fence into our 
enclosure, where in addi- 
tion to my own improve- 
ments were the gardens 
of two or three Indians, 
whom we had persuaded 
to attempt the cultivation of the soil under 
our care. The Indians had mostly left 
their gardens for their summer hunts, but 
there was one wigwam still in thé enclosure. 
I ran to drive him out. He, as he always 
had done, fled before me until he came to a 
hillock of tufts that an Indian woman had 
gathered and piled up in her garden. Be- 
hind these he turned to face me, and com- 
menced ‘pawing and tearing them to pieces 
with his horns and hoofs. 

I stepped up to the pile in front of him, 
and stooped to pick up a sod, with a design 
of throwing it in his face and frightening 
him away. He evidently mistook, or if he 
did not mistake, chose to regard the pre- 
sentation of my pate as the signal of battle, 
and sprang upon me as if shot from a mor- 
tar. Of course he straightened me out with 
“ my face to the sky and feet to the foe,” 
for I was totally unprepared for so sudden 
an attack. 

Fortunately I fell within reach of a 
tamarak pole, which had been cut for fenc- 
ing” It was at least four inchés through 
at the butt and twenty feet long, lying the 
large end towardhim. It was an unwieldly 
instrument, but the only one at command, 
and proved effectual. I grasped it about in 
the middle, and running back a step or two 
to gain room for impetus, sprang forward, 
and dashed it endwise with all its wefght 
and my own attached against him. He had 
turned so that he received the blow on his 
ribs nearly at right angles with his body. 
The spur was just as it was formed when 
cut from the stump. It struck him nearly 
over the heart. He staggered, groaned, 
and fled under the blow. I dropped the 
pole, and pursued him empty handed. He 
passed near the wigwam. As I followed 


left the field before I overtook him, and I 


week, 


I supposed was @ good club. 





art to restrain his range between him and 





\ WILL ARMSTRONG’S BIRTHDAY. 


ginning to show the silk,” I met him in the 
potato-field: He* turned;*and ‘was going 
quietly out. Had I treated him with the 
respect due to his dignity and courage, I 
should probably have had no difficulty, but 
I resolved to give him an ignominious 
thrashing, and ran upon him with this de- 
sign. He would not endure the insult, but 
turned and sprang furiously upon me. My 
club proved to be a fragile stick. It failed 
the first blow, but would have been of no 
use had it been steel. He caught me fairly 
upon his horns, and threw me three times 
at least ten feet into the.air. 

The third time, I fell upon his shoulders, 
and recollecting to have heard it said that 
if you could lie down upon your back on the 
ground when a bull was goring you, he 
would cease, I threw myself from him, and 
lay down between the potato rows. This 
was no defence. He turned, and I saw by 
the position of his horns, which stood well 
forward, that he would put them directly 
through me. I managed to receive his next 
charge upon the bottoms of my feet. He 
doubled my knees upon my breast, and 
crushed me into the earth with awful force. 
My shoes were very stout, with nails in the 
heels, and I saw that as he gave back I 
could hit his eyes. I improved my advan- 
tage, and spared no strength of muscle.— 
Twice he came upon me in this manner, and 
I received him upon the bottoms of my feet, 
guiding my heels into his eyes with grinding 
blows, as he gave back. Once he came a 
little quartering, but I turned his head 
aside, and he nearly fell with his shoulders 
upon me. He then walked two or three 
times around me, looking for a point of at- 
tack, but turning on my shoulders, I kept 
my heels towards him, and he seeing no 


him, passing still nearer the wigwam, an|eligible point of assault, stepped back, and 
Indian spear was thrust out for my use. I|stood watching me as a cat would watch her 
seized it, and kept on in the pursuit, but he|prey. 


Under such guardianship, I saw that it 


saw no more of him or his herd during the|would be folly to attempt to rise, for he was 


evidently determined to renew the attack 


Just at dusk on the following Saturday|the moment I should make the effort. I 
evening, I heard him approaching the en-|waited a few moments, to see if he would 
closure, and expecting he would enter it, I/not leave me, but he stood as if he grew to 
prepared myself for battle by selecting what|the earth. 


Meantime, I examined some- 


He came, as|what briefly the effects of the battle upon 
I expected, and steered directly for the|myself, I felt no concern for my foe, for I 
cornfield, the ears of which were just be-levidently had the worst of it. My clothing 





had suffered the most. I 
was in my shirt-sleeves, 
wore stout Russia Duck 
sail-cloth overalls, and a 
vest buttoned close around 
me. One horn had en- 
tered at the groin, and 
opened all my clothing to 
my chin, Every button- 
hole in my vest was torn 
out. Even the button of 
my shirt-collar was gone. 
There was a wound inter- 
nally, but not externally, 
at the point where the 
rent in my clothing com- 
menced, There were 
three holes in my scalp, 
where I could touch my 
skull with the end of my 
finger. There was muca 
discomfiture about the ribs. 
The flesh was badly mark- 
ed and bruised, and I 
thought at first that sev- 
eral of my ribs were 
broken. I was plastered 
with mud from earth wet 
with blood, and still bleed- 
ing. 
While I lay thus con. 

templating the results of 
the battle, who should I hear but Miss 


|Stephens, calling out, “ Who-a! begone, 


Toro!” She was within ten feet of me, and 
within twenty feet of the bull, with a sled 
stake in each hand. I saw him turning his 
attention from me to her, sprang up imme- 
diately, and taking one of the clubs, re- 
quested her to walk slowly away. She did 
so, and I followed her, stepping slowly 
backwards, with my face to the foe. He 
manifested no disposition to follow. We 
entered the house, leaving him for the time 
in possession of the field. She staunched 
my wounds, I washed and dressed, and then 
we deliberated what todo, He commenced 
calling for the herd. Unless he was driven 
out, they would enter through the breach 
he had made. They would utterly destroy 
the garden, and nip our young civilization 
inthe bud. The injury would be great to 
the gardens, and greater still to the minds 
of the Indians. It was not so much the 
fruits ot the gardens, as the hopes of the 
mission, that would be destroyed. I had 
no gun in the house, or I should perhaps 
have shot him. 

I determined to risk another battle, took 
my axe, and went out. It was a light axe, 
with a long helve, and very sharp; I could 
handle it vigorously with one or both hands. 
It was now deep night, but starlight. My 
letter is already long, or I would detail you 
my plan of battle. I walked up within 
about fifteen feet of his head, and standing, 
waited for an attack. We eyed one an- 
other about five minutes, as well as we 
could in the dark. He then turned and 
walked leisurely out of the field. I followed 
him at a respectful distance, repaired the 
fence, and returned to the house. The 
next day 1 was very stiff and sore from my 
wounds. A few days afterwards I borrowed 
a rifle of an Indian, and shot the brute. 

I was at this time twenty-two years old, 
weighed about two hundred pounds, and was 
largely endowed with a natural reckless in- 
sensibility to danger—I might rather say 
love of peril that is allied to neither pru- 
dence nor wisdom,—which often led my 
father to exclaim, in my boyhood, “ Those 
that know nothing, fear nothing.” 

Miss Stephens’s courage was of a very 
different kind, and rose from a different 
jsource. It was the natural result and re- 


ward of that faith in God which filled bv 
soul with the substance of His life and jo 


the dread of suffering and the fear of death. 
It is the courage and fortitude of the Di- 
vine nature engrafted upon the soul. Who- 
ever will yield the heart to the testimonies, 
and the life to the precepts of God, may 
grow into the possession of it, however 
timid and frail their physical organization. 
It is a part of the inheritance of those who 
trust in God, and if you will try it effectu- 
ally, you will find it a remedy for ali faint- 
ing and fear. 
rae 

WILL ARMSTRONG’S BIRTHDAY. 

It was no wonder that Willy Armstrong's 
comrades gave him the ugly name of “ Bill 
Headstrong,” or “ Headstrong Billy.” He 
was so self-willed and obstinate, that al- 
though it is wrong to call nicknames, he 
richly deserved the title they gave him. 

We could have selected twenty events 
out of the history of his life to illustrate 
the truth of this remark in regard to his 
character, but the one which forms the sub- 
ject of our cut will be quite sufficient for 
our purpose to-day, 

The twentieth of July was Will’s birth- 
day, and on that day, 1858, he had attained 
the age of twelve years. 

“Now, Willy,” said his mother, « I hope 
you will try to be a good boy to-day. It is 
your birthday, and I want you should enjoy 
yourself, but there is one thing I cannot al- 
low you to do, and that is, to go into the 
water to bathe. You have already a bad 
cough, You may go and play with the 
other boys, but be sure not to go into the 
water. I want you to come home to dinner 
precisely at one o’clock. There will be 
only your father, sister Emily, and myself 
at table, and we shall feel disappointed if 
you are not with us. In the evening we 
éxpect a few young friends to keep your 
birthday as usual, and we shall all have a 
pleasant’ time, I have no doubt.” 

Will listened with evident impatience to 
his mother’s remarks, and as soon as she 
had done, ran off to play, with little in 
tention, it is feared, of obeying her dirée- 
tions, 

One o’clock came, and ‘no sign of Mastet 
Willy. Search was made about the premi- 
ses, but he could not be found. Dinner was 
nearly over when he made his appearance. 
He took his seat abruptly between his fath- 
er and sister, and pretended not to know 
that it was so late. His mother looked sor- 
rowfully at him, but said nothing. She 
saw by his wet hair that he had been in the 
water, notwithstanding her commands. 

Emily was just in the act of helping him 
to his dinner, when he was seized with a 
sudden pain in the head. He cried out 
most lustily, clapped one hand to his fore- 
head, and with the other caught hold of the 
chair to keep from falling to the floor. 

In ten minutes more poor Willy was 
stretched on his bed, unable to stir hand or 
foot, and quite insensible to all around him. 

For six weeks he lay at the point of 
death: A dreadful fever raged in his blood, 
and the doctors themselves thought, more 
than once, that he was dying. Six long 
dreary weeks of pain and suffering, and all 
owing to his disobedience. 

During his illness, however, Master Wil? 
made many fair promises. His mother read 
the Bible to him frequently, and on one or 
two occasions he seemed to feel deeply, and 
to be traly repentant of his past misdoings. 

Since his recovery he has been a much 
better boy, though at times, in moments of 
forgetfulness, his old habits are disposed to 








and placed her in a state of repose above’ 
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68 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





show themselves, Let our young friends'do. But I can assure you it is not so easy only say two words im English, and these 
consider the case of Will Armstrong, and if in Germany. “Here you can follow no-em-| were “ night,” so when he saw my gift 
they possess a like temper, let them seek to ployment unless you have served an p> | upon his little table, he came running to 
be delivered from it before it is too late,—| prenticeship of a number of years, and then! me with his eyes in a dance of delight, and 
Let them consider the obligations they are | you must have all your papers of permission his white hair all in a toss, “ Good night! 
under to their parents, and reflect who it is | made out, and a great deal of unnecessary good night, Herr —— !” he shouted, which 
that has said— Honor thy father and thy | fuss and trouble to go through, before you! 1 knew meant more than the same words 
mother, that thy days may be long in the| can follow the commonest trade, So youjever meant before, for they spoke all the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” see these poor soldiers are in reality very pleasure of his happy little heart, while 
Will Armstrong’s mother told him not to much to be pitied, don’t you think so? Ah!) Otto more sedately shook me by the hand 
go into the water. He went; he took a| you must come here and live a while if you! in the true German style, though I caught 
fever, and but for the mercy of God he | want to know how many blessings and priv- | him just afterwards trying how high his ball 
must have died. . |ileges you young people enjoy under our | would bounce in the great entry. 
| free and enlightened government. The very; Well, I laughed over little Paul’s « good 
| money which goes towards giving you a good | night,” and thought if there were some un- 
THE FAMILY.  seceties in en free schools, here goes | happy, there were also some very happy 
TRE BOYS AND GIRLS OF GERMANY.| towards supporting these military institu- | children here too, apd so with this, my dear 











From our Correspondent. 


tions, which serve to make men unhappy, 


What would you think of seeing a com-| and to keep them in a state of servile sub- 
pany of soldiers, not one of the individuals |jection. It was only the other day that a 
composingit perhaps more thanten yearsold? good lady was going round with a subserip- 
And yet such a company I once saw in Ber- tion list to enable & poor boy, who had 
lin, which city you know is the capital of | brothers and sisters depending on him, to 
Prussia, with nearly as many inhabitants as |enter a store by paying the sum of fifty 
the city of New York ! ‘dollars, (for no boy can here enter a store to 

Tt was in the Zoological gardens, a place | work without paying more or less money,) and 
where wild animals from all parts of the | then perhaps in a few years he may be able 
earth are kept in large pens, where they | to receive a small salary, and after his term 
ean move freely about, and be as nearly in| of apprenticeship has expired, be allowed to 
a state of freedom as possible, that I first|keep a store for himself. Think how far 
saw this troop of little men of war. There | forward this poor child had to look in the 
were sone thirty of them, I think, and they|hopes of supporting his family; and how 
were dressed very smartly in their soldier | dark and forbidding must the prospect have 
uniforms, and seemed to be enjoying them-| appeared to him. He was the eldest of six 
selves very much. I could not help but in- brothers and sisters, and a mere lad at that, 
quire something about their history, the | and he must support his brothers and sis- 
sight of them seemed so strange to an|ters by work out of shop hours, (late at 
American, who had been used in his boy-| night) while the little ones must sweep the 
hood to play soldier, and had often since | leaves in the grand parks and king’s gardens, 
seen many of his little friends enjoying and run errands, and hold horses in the 
themselves vastly in doing the same, but to/| streets, in order to eke out their mainten- 
whom the idea of boy soldiers in reality|ance. Is not this very hard? 
seemed a very different thing. | The bread here is baked in long rolls, 

The troop, as they passed from place to|some three feet long, and a foot or more in 
place, were watched over and conducted by| circumference. These rolls are of coarse 
two elderly men, themselves soldiers, who| black bread, and very weighty. The other 
were probably their masters, and very kind | day I saw a little girl, not much higher 
indeed they seemed to the children under than one of these rolls, with a great basket 
their charge, and very fond of them too !—| or pannier slung on her back, toiling slowly 
It was amusing to see how eagerly the boys| along from house to house, where she left 
endeavored to get possession of the hands of her wares for the different families. She 
their teachers, and how proud those who | was some such poor child as I have de- 
held them and walked by their side seemed | scribed, and had hired herself out to a 
to be! This was very pleasant, for I think | baker, and was on her daily round of visits. 
these old men must have been always kind, She will make a little stout dwarf-woman, I 
or else the little fellows would not have suppose, and her whole life will be spent in 
seemed so happy to be near them ; for chil- trudging like a pack horse from door to 
dren have very little policy in their behav- | door. 
ior, and generally show pretty plainlywhom| As I watched, a larger girl came past 
they like, and whom they do not. her. I think she was a stranger, for she 

Many of these children aid not seem over jdid not at first speak to the child, whose 
five years of age, avd none of them over ten, huge basket nearly concealed her whole per- 
and when [ inquired of one of their con-| son; but looking back as the little one 
ductors if he would tell me something about | paused to rest, she probably saw how tired 
them, he very kindly gave me their history. | she was, and so lifting off the basket, she 
These boys were orphans—the children of| swung it on her own shoulders, and trudged 
poor people, who had either died and left | on with a good-natured laugh, while the lit- 
them penniless, or else, as is often the case, tle girl seemed to follow so slowly after, I 
had placed them when very young in the/ thought she was too tired even to be pleased. 
public hospitals for children, and disowning| _[ often see this downcast look in the chil- 
them forever, had made them doubly or-| dren of the poor people here. They do not 
phaned in love and in care. Early as they| seem to expect pleasure like other children, 
can be instructed, these little ones begin a They are worked from morning till night, 
system of training which must last till they | and do a great deal of hard labor, while 
become old enough to enter the army, and | they have no chance of making themselves 











then, it is true, after a service of years (I 
do not remember how many,) they are free 
to go and live as they choose; but by that 
time they have only formed the habits of 
soldiers, so that the State is pretty sure of 
them for the rest of their lives. You see 
that afterall this isa very melancholy thing. 
I dare say these children are happy and 
well taken care of, and that they think it a 


better or richer men and women as they 
grow up. “ Where they are placed in child- 
hood there they stay through life, and what 
is worse still, they know so little of other 
things that they seem to think it is all just 
/as it should be, and that they can make it 
no better. Now, when you go to school to- 
morrow, just think of some of your privi- 
leges, and try and see if you can’t study 





very fine thing to be dressed up as soldiers, | better, and obey your teachers more readily 
but they do not know how terrible a sol-| and gratefully than ever before ! 

dier’s life is. Ido not alone mean because! [np my last letter to you I told you some- 
they are sometimes obliged to fight, but be- thing about Christmas, and before I close 
cause they are little better than slaves, and| this I will tell you something more which 





not a day or an hour is their own todo 
with as they like ; and besides, from the com- 
pany into which they are thrown, they are 
likely to become dissolute and wicked. The 
military discipline here is very strict, and 
those who break it are punished very severe- 
ly, and then even if these boys should do 
well and wish to leave the ranks when their 
term of service has expired—what are they 
todo? Work, yousay? Yes, but in what? 
You perhaps now are laughing at me, and 
think that Iam asking a foolish question, 
when there are so many different kinds of 
work which a man in America can easily 


| will perhaps contrast pleasantly with all the 
painful things I have been saying. There 
jare always two sides to a question, you 
| know, and it is well, while we are about it, 
to have a peep at both. 

The youngest child of the family where I 
went to see the Christmas tree, was named 
Paul, and the eldest Otto. I had given 
Otto a great India-rubber ball for a Christ- 
mas gift, (and what do you suppose the 
word “ Christmas-gift” is in German ?— 
Weihnachts-geschenk—isn’t that an odd 
word for it?) and to Paul a pair of swans 
with a magnetic needle. Now Paul could 











|young friends, I must also say with little 
| Paul, “ Good night !” 
| . 
THE TWO SOWEBS. 

I watched a child, q pretty child, 

A gentle, blue-eyed thing ; 
She sowed the scented mignonette 

One sunny day in spring ; 
And as the tiny grains she sowed, 
The stream of thought thus sweetly flowed :— 


** On this dear bed the dew shall fall, 
And yon bright sun shall shine ; 

"Twill spring, and grow, and blossom then, 
And it will ali be mine !”’ 

And the fair thing laughed in childish glee, 

To think what a harvest hers should be. 

I caw a man an acorn plant 
Upon the hill side bare ; 

No spreading branch, no shading rock, 
Sent friendly shelter there ; 

And thus, as o’er the spot he bowed, 

I heard him—for he thought aloud :— 


‘¢ Frail thing! ere glossy leaf shall grace 
Thy widaeel sturdy ugh, 

I may be laid amid the . 
As low as thou art now ; 

Yet thou wilt rise in rugged strength, 

And crown this barren height at length.”’ 

Each had a hope: the childish heart 
Looked to a summer’s joy ; 

The manly thought—strong and mature— 
Looks to futurity. 

Each trusts to Nature's genial power,— 


Ww. M. B. 


out of sight. At agiven signal he came 
back, crouched at the feet of his master, who 
after talking to him a little while command- 
ed him to go and stand up a little distance 
off ; then taking aim with the gun he shot 
him with a pea or bean. Instantly the dog 
would drop and lie as quiet as if actually 
dead, and although we coaxed, scolded and 
even took hold of him, he paid no attention 
to it. But ata certain movement of his 
master he sprang upon his hind feet, and 
having a bag hung upon his neck walked 
round among the scholars for his collection, 
kissing the girls and shaking hands with the 
boys, who remembered him and his master. 
How many hearty laughs we had at these 


times, and how often we actually hugged | 8T° 


the faithful protector and friend of the little 
cripple. 

About the middle of my last term at 
school, our little friend did not meet us 
as often asusual. I missed him very much. 
One week he did not come at all. I had 
noticed for some time past that he had 
looked paler than usual, he was always very 
delicate, and once or twice we were obliged 
to lift him into his wagon. 

One day I determined to go to his house 
and ascertain whether he was sick. On 
reaching his home, which was a little cot- 
tage of very humble appearance, Carlo rec- 
ognized me and immediately gave me wel- 
come and ushered me intoa room where I 
found my little friend, sitting in an easy 
chair, looking very feeble. His eye sparkled 
as he saw me and a sweet smile played over 
his features. I stopped an hour or two with 
him, and read to him from a book he was 
interested in. At my next visit he seemed 
more feeble, at least his mother cautioned 
me not to stay too long. During this visit 





he said something to me about dying. I 
had always dreaded the thought, so that it 











He wants a forest ; she, a flower. 


Who sows the seed of heavenly truth 
And doubts the Almighty pel 
Will years less surely bring the oak, 
Than months the summer flower ? 
Then sow, although no fruit you see ; 
God ‘* in due time’’ will raise the tree. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 
CHARLIE, THE CRIPPLE. 

Charles Dillingham was the name ofa 
boy in whom I became very much interest- 
ed, during my first quarter at S—— Acade- 
my. Every bright morning in summer, he 
could be seen, sitting in his little cart drawn 
by a large-sized spaniel. He generally rode 
round by the stores and then drove up to 
the green in front of the school-house, 
Here on a bench beneath a wide-spreading 
elm, or stretched upon the grass, oftentimes 
his dog Carlo serving for his pillow, he 
would wait until the time of recess, Then 
there was always a company of us who were 
eager to meet our little friend. A fever 
which he had when a little child had settled 
in his limbs and left him almost a helpless 
cripple. Born of an ingenious mechanic, he 
had partaken of his father’s genius, and 
his leisure hours were generally occupied 
in making toys. Many a penny and dime we 
exchanged for his tops, kites, bows and ar- 
rows,wind mills, puzzles,&c. Most of his time 
was spent with his knife, and what few 
tools he could get, and generally his little 
wagon was supplied with some desired arti- 
cle for our amusement. 

Not only was he andhis toys matters of 
interest to the scholars, but his dog Carlo 
afforded us many a moment of pleasure. 
He had been taught by his little master 
quite a number of tricks, and almost every 
day he went through his performances for 
our amusement, but never without lessen- 
ing the stock of provisions in our baskets 
and kettles. Many a boy brought an extra 
piece of bread or meat, in anticipation of the 
wants of his canine friend. He was an un- 

ly sag animal, and he really 
seemed to understand the condition of his 
master, and always seemed willing to do his 
part towards making his life as pleasant as 
he could, Ata given word, he would sneeze, 
walk lame first with one foot and then with 
another, creep like a child, sit up and read 
a newspaper, But one of his best tricks 
was his representation of a deserter. Hay- 
ing carried a gun upon his shoulder while 
he walked upon his hind legs, he would drop 
it near his master and then go skulking off 














was an unwelcome subject. From his con- 
versation I learned that there was another 
friend who visited him and always left some 
evidence of it in the shape of bouquets and 
fruit. This was the minister’s daughter, 
Mary White. By her faithfulness, my lit- 
tle friend had been instructed in the ways 
of truth and had taken Jesus as his friend 
and Saviour. During my few last visits, his 
conversation turned always upon this sub- 
ject, which to a wild, careless boy like me 
was very unacceptable. One day laying his 
thin hand upon mine, which seemed to feel 
cold, and at first startled me, he said : 

“ Willie, do you ever think that you 
must die.” 

«“ Sometimes,” I answered. 

“ Are you prepared for that hour.” 

This was a direct question, and I hesita- 
ted. Fixing his full lustrous eye upon 
mine, he said : 

“ You have always been very kind to me 
and I cannot return your kindness in any 
better way than by urging upon you the 
necessity of your loving Jesus Christ. You 
don’t love Him with all your heart, do you 
Willie !” 

I was silent, for I knew that I did not, so 
he continued ; 

“ Well, Willie, [am going to die pretty 
soon ;” , 

I looked at him, the tears running 
down my cheeks; his appearance startled 
me, and going near to him I said : 

“Perhaps you had, better not talk any 
more, you are too weak.” 

* No Willie, I feel that this is the last 
time 1 shall have to speak to you and I 
want you to promise me that you will think 
of this subject, and try to give your heart 
to the Saviour in the days of your youth, 
will you.” 

I sobbed out “ I will try.” 

A violent fit of coughing told me that I 
must leave. From that time he failed rap- 
idly, and on the following evening he passed 
away from earth. All the scholars were 
present at the funeral, for we all loved him. 
I acted as one of the pall bearers, The ser- 
vices were very affecting to me at the time, 
but ina little while after the vanities and 
pleasures of youth made me forget my 
promise. In after years, however, frequent- 
ly that pale face, that entreating look, those 
beseeching eyes, would come before me, and 
at length made me resolve todo what I had 





promised years before todo; and to day I 
can trust through the merits of that same 
Saviour whom Charley loved, that we shall 
| meet again around his throne in Heaven, 


THE YOUNG SKATERS. 

Skating is over for the season, and the 
boys are thinking of hoops and marbles and 
other games for spring and summer, but it 
is quite as important to mind mother in 
summer as winter. If boys will not listen 
to the advice of parents, they get into trou- 
ble. 


It was the first cold day of the season, 
and the mill pond back of the brick school- 
house was nicely frozen over. All day long 
the thoughts of the school-boys had been 
more of the skating, for which they were 
eager, than of their books or studies; and 
when the wearied teacher gave the desired 
order for dismission, a general shout of ex- 
ultation testified the gladness of the noisy 
up. * Now for the pond,” “ Hurrah for 
the skating,” “Three cheers for the ice,” 
were the merry exclamations of the boys as 
they swung their caps, and buckled on their 
skates, 

“ Hallo, Charlie, what are you running 
home for?” said Bill Smith ;- “ we’re all go- 
ing to start for the pond this minute : come, 
or we shall be off without you.” “I always 
promised my mother not to go on the pond 
without leave,” replied Charlie Bates, “ and 
I don’t like to break my word.” “ Poh, we 
can’t wait for you to fuss; cut loose from 
the old woman’s apron strings, can’t you ?” 
“Come, Charlie, we always want you for a 
frolic,” said Harry Jones, coaxingly. You 
see, Charlie,” reasoned Josie Brown, “ it 
will keep us half an hour to wait for you. 
Have the fun first, and then ask your moth- 
er afterwards, that’s my way.” 

“TI must go home,” responded Charlie, 
firmly. 

“ He’s a baby to be afraid of his mother ; 
I'll not wait for him,” said Bill. “ Nor I,” 
“nor I,” shouted three or four others. 
You needn’t wait, boys,” he said very 
pleasantly, to those who had spoken so taunt- 
ingly to him. 

* Well,” said his friend Harry Jones, 
“Tl go home with you; two can travel 
faster than one. Let’s see which will be at 
the cottage first.” With pleasant rivalry 
their race was quickly run, and with glow- 
ing cheeks, they stood before Mrs. Bates to 
tell her they wished to go to the pond. 

“Go to the pond! skate on that new ice 
made in one day ?” said Charlie’s mother. 
*- Why, Mrs. Bates, itis as strong as can be,” 
said Harry ; “all the boys say so.” ‘The 
ice cannot be safe yet,” said Mrs. Bates; 
“T could not let Charlie risk it to night. 
Wait one day longer, ‘boys, and this cold 
weather will make the pond like a rock. 

Mrs. Bates saw that her son felt sadly 
to be denied ; and then as she knew that she 
could trust his promise, she was willing to 
gratify him as far as consistent with his 
safety. So she told him if he would not 
step upon the ice himself, he might go down 
to the pond and see the others. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she added, “ you can persuade them to come 
away; for I really am afraid the ice will 
break with them.” 

Charlie’s first thought was that he did 
not care to go merely to see sport. But 
the idea of their danger decided him; and 
he and Harry started offrunning nearly as 
fast as they came. They had not half 
reached the pond before a loud shriek in 
that direction smote upon their ears.—* The 
boys are in the water; run Harry, to the 
nearest house for help. Give me your tip- 
pet first ; now be off.” With the swiftness 
of a deer the two comrades ran, Harry for 
a neighbor’s house and Charlie to the pond. 
The latter saw two of the boys not far from 
the shore holding to the edge of the ice, 
almost ready to sink. He quickly knotted 
Harry’s long-worsted tippet to his own, and 
tying a stone in one end fora weight, threw 
it to the exhausted boys, while he held the 
other. 

“Catch it—hold fast—and I will pull 
you out,” said the courageous Charlie. It 
was on both sides a struggle for life, as there 
was great danger that the desperate efforts 
of the drowning lads might pull their de- 
liverer into the water. But Harry arrived 
with the help for which Charlie had dis- 
patched him ; and a neighbor’s strong arm 
soon aided the rescue. Josie Brown and 
his cousin were saved. . 

By that time the alarm was general, and 
parents and brothers with poles and boat 
hooks were searching for the rest, ‘There 
are three more,” gasped Josie, too chilled 
to speak plain. Two were soon pulled out 
from under the ice, and though senseless, 
were at length resuscitated. It was half 
an hour ere Bill Smith was found; and the 
vital spark had fled forever. There was no 
more school that week. When the boys 
again met they all gratefully acknowledged 
that Charlie Bates’ obedience to his mother 
had been the means of saving them all from 
a cold and watery death. 

Boys, do not let per , or ridicule, 
prevail with you to break a promise made to 
SS parents, your conscience, or your God. 

e truest courage is dare to do right.— 
American Messenger. 





li 
THE DYING 8. 8. SCHOLAR. 
A gentleman stood in the doorway of the 





Fulton street Prayer Meeting, New York, 
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and asked prayers for a_sick and dyin 
Sunday-school scholar. He said he had 
reason to believe she had been converted 
during the past week, in answer to prayer. 


When this little girl was taken sick, the |deed 


Sunday-school of which she was a member, 
and the church, felt a deep sympathy for 
her, and made her the subject of very ear- 
nest prayer. And it was judged and be- 
lieved that this young girl had been truly 
converted. When asked on last Saturday 
evening, by her teacher, what she should tell 
the Superintendent abouther, she said,‘ Tell 
him that I have a hope that my sins have 
been washed away in the Saviour’s atoning 
blood.” 

‘« And what shall I say to the scholars 
from you ?” 

«Tell them,” she answered, “ not to put 
off attending to religion to a sick-bed and a 
dying hour.” t 

WEARING A BRIDLE. 
+ Men and women and children need to 
wear bridles as well as horses. Is any one 
of our readerssurprised at such a statement, 
let him read the following. 


« Don’t go without a bridle, boys,” was 
my grandfather's favorite bit of advice, 

So you suppose we were all teamsters or 
horse-jockeys? No such thing. i 

If ne heard one cursing and swearing, or 
given to much vain and foolish talk, « That 
man has lost his bridle,” he would say. 
Without a bridle, the tongue, though a little 
member, “boasteth great things.” It is 
“an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 
Put a bridle on, aad itis one of the best 
servants the body and soul have. 

«I will keep my mouth with a bridle,” 
said King David, and who can do better 
than follow his example ? 

When my grandfather saw a man drink- 
ing and carousing, or a boy spending all 
his money for cakes and candy, * Poor fel- 
low” he would say, ‘ he’s left off his bridle.” 
The appetite needs reining; let it loose, and 
it will run to gluttony, drunkenness, and all 


| for thirty pieces of silver.” A third boy ob- 

served, “ Our Lord tells us that he makes 

a bad bargain who, to gain the whole world, 

loses his own soul.” A bad bargain, in- 
! 


Bie en ieee 
ANECDOTES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster, when a boy, liked read- 
ing a great deal better than work, and 
sometimes tried to avoid working with great 
ingenuity. His father, once going from 
home for a day or two, told his older 
brother Ezekiel to hoe potatoes during his 
absence, and charged Daniel to “help 
| Zeke.” Ezekiel, absorbed in study and 
play, neglected the potatoes, and when his 
father returned, and asked him what he had 
been doing, replied very sheepishly, « Noth- 
ing, sir!” ‘What have you been doing, 
Daniel?” « Helping Zeke, as you told me, 
sir.” Here is another story of the same 
sort :— 


During one of the college vacations he 
and his brother returned to their father’s, 
in Salisbury. Thinking he had a right to 
some return for the money he had expended 
on their education, the father put scythes 
|into their hands, and ordered them to mow. 
Daniel made a few sweeps, and then resting 
| his scythe, wiped the sweat from his brow. 
His father said, 

« What’s the matter, Dan?” 

“My scythe don’t hang right, sir,” he 
answered. 

His father fixed it, and Dan went to work 
again, but with no better success. Some- 
thing was the matter with his scythe—and 
it was not long before it wanted fixing 
again ; and the father said, in a pet, 

“ Well, hang it to suit yourself.” 

Daniel, with great composure, hung it on 
the next tree, and putting on a grave coun- 
tenance said, “ it hangs very well now; I’m 
perfectly satisfied.” 











sorts of disorders, Be sure and keep a 
bridle on your appetite ; don’t let it ‘be mas- 
ter. And don’t neglect to have one for your 
passions. They go mad if they get unman- 
ageable, driving you down ablind and head- 
long course toruin. Keep the check rein 
tight: don’t let it slip; hold it steady. 
Never go without your bridle, boys. 

This was the bridle my grandfather meant 
—the bridle of self-government. Parents, 
try to restrain and check their children, and 
you can generally tell by their behavior what 
children havesuch wise and faithful parents. 
But parents cannot do everything. And 
some children have no parents to care for 
them. Every boy must have his own bridle. 
And every girl must have hers; they must 
learn to check and govern themselves. Self- 
government is the most difficult and the 
most important government in the world; 
it becomes easier every day, if you practice 
it with a steady and resolute will. It is 
the cutting and pruning which make the no- 
ble and vigorous tree of character.—Glean- 
fs ~+@- 

WASTING TIME. 

Young people waste a great deal of time 
in worthless reading and foolish company, 
and suffer for it all their lives long. The 
celebrated Paley was in danger from such 
idle habits, when he was saved by the re- 
proof of a companion ; 

When at the University, he was giving 
himself to dissipation. One morning, be- 
fore he was up, a young lord, one of his 
companions in wild follies, came into his 
room. 

«‘T have been thinking, Paley,” said he, 
‘what a fool you are! I am rich, and be- 
long to a powerful family. It is not so 
much matter what I do here. But you are 
poor, and have your own way to make in the 
world. You are a man of talent "and lit- 
erary taste. Everything depends upon your 
devoting yourself to study now, and yet you 
are are fooling away your only chance.” 

The future Archdeacon says from that 
moment he was changed. He gave up all 
dissipation, and began immediately to lay 
the foundation of that learning which made 
him one of the most eminent men of his 
time. 

sie 
BAD BARGAINS. 

Every body likes to make.a good bargain. 
Boys, in exchanging tops, or marbles, or 
knives; or girls, in exchanging dolls, or 
hoops, always like to feel that they have 
gained a little by their bargain. But any 
one who puts off religion for pleasure or 
money, makes a very poor bargain : 


A teacher in a Sunday-school once re- 
marked that he who “buys the truth” 
makes a good bargain, and inquired if any 
scholar present recollected an instance in 
Scripture of a dad bargain. “I do,” re- 
plied a boy: “Esau made a bad bargain 
when he sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” A second ie said, “ Judas 
made a bad bargain when.he sold his Lord 


ART THOU WATCHING O’ER ME, 
MOTHER? 


Art thou watching o’er me, mother— 


the daughter of one of our farmers a short! 
time since about a beautiful calf of her fath- | 
er’s and she had never seen it. She had) 
heard her father speak of such a calf, but | 
had not felt interest enough in it to look at 
it. 


How can a man feel much enthusiasm in | 
his labors when the results of his efforts are | 
so little appreciated ? : 

We can never expect our sons to grow 
up with a love of agriculture till its mer- 
its are better appreciated by the mothers | 
and sisters. 


igen 
EBARLY PIETY. 

Nine individuals from one Sabbath school 
joined the Reformed Dutch church, in Wash- | 
ington Square, N. Y., last Lord’sday. One | 
of their number was a little girl of only | 
ten years,“ ofwhom the careful pastor re- 
marked that he had never witnessed a more 
satisfactory gospel experience.” 

i eats 

Tue Lanavace or Brrvs.—The sparrow | 
is a constant example of early-rising, and a | 
preacher of economy. As soon as it is light, | 
you hear him hopping up and down in the 
rain spout, erying—‘ Cheap! cheap !” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
SALLY’S FISH. 


The boat was moored by a long rope to a | 
stake fastened in the sand. Sally thought 
she would get in it, and move about over 
the water. She was not afraid because it 
was secured and could not float away. | 

She had no shoes ana stockings on, so 
she waded out to the boat and stepped in. 
She liked to sit upon the bench, and use the 
long oar to push the boat backwards, and 
forwards, through the water. | 
She had not been long in the-boat before | 
her quick eyes spied a line and fish hook 
coiled away under one of the seats. Now) 
the boat belonged’ to old Solomon, who gets | 
his living by fishing. Sally was not afraid | 





Looking through some silvery star— 
From that angel land above me, 
To our humble world afar ? 

Bending, dost thou smile upon me, 
As I dream of long ago ; 

Days when thou went with me, mother, 
Marking out my path below ? 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 
In the stillness of the even, 

When I send my humble prayer 
Upward to the courts of heaven? 

Do the angels gather round thee, 

Shines through heaven a brighter dey, 
When thy child looks up for mercy, 
When a penitent kneels to pray? 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 
When I lay me down to sleep, 

And my spirit rides the phantoms 
‘Through and through the dreamy deep, 

Till among the glittering angels 
By thy side, and blest, I seem? 

Am I really with thee, mother? 
Tell me, is it but a dream ? 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 
When at times methinks I hear 

Voices fondly, sweetly calling 
Me, from out some midnight sphere? 

And when morning, breaking o’er me, 
Gives me back to earth again— 

Art thou watching o'er me, mother, 
From thy starry portal then ?— Rose Clin- 

ton. 
on a oneunbman 
NEVER PRAYED. 

No one is safe without prayer. Peter 
neglected to pray in the garden and soon 
after he denied the Savior. The boy or 
girl, who neglects prayer has no power to 
resist the temptations of Satan, Read what 
a sad fate a man has come to in N. Jersey, 
who never prayed : 


A manis to be hung in a few days in 
New Jersey, under a conviction for murder, 
who confesses that he never prayed in his 
life, and who ridicules the idea of doing so 
now. He discredits all idea of future re- 
tribution. Surely it is no marvel that such 
aman should become a murderer? A man 
that has no God, and lives without prayer 
or the fear of a judgment to come, is ready 
for any villainy. What does he care for 
the laws of society or the sacredness of the 
social relations? To him, the only thing 
which is terrible in murder is the being 
caught and executed. It is a fearful con- 
sideration, that in all large communities. 
such as are congregated in cities, there are 
hundreds of men and women who never 
pray. 

A Sard ev 
THE YOUNG FARMER. 


Farming can never have its true rank, 
among the occupants of our country, till the 
women properly appreciate it, and are as 
ready to lend a heart and hand to a farmer 
as to the merchant and professional man. 

The contrast between our country and 

and in this respect is striking. The 
duchess and the queen herself take an inter- 
est in all that relates to advancement of the 
farming interest, and do not feel it beneath 
their dignity to notice an improved Dur- 
ham or South-Down. Whereas, I asked 

















to use old Solomon's fishing line, because he | 
was very good-natured, and allowed her 
to play with his things if she was careful to | 
put them back again. 

“ Oh! how I wish I could catch a fish !” 
said Sally. “If there were some bait any 
where, I guess I could. Jimmy is so sick I 
do believe he could eat a piece of fish.” 

There was a box made of tin, under the, 
seat by the side of the fish-line and Sally | 
took it up and opened it. There was a long | 
red worm in this box. And she took it| 
out with her fingers and put it on the hook 
just as she had seen old Solomon when 
he wished to catch a fish. She then dropped 
the line into the water, and sat quietly 
waiting to seea fish. But no fish came near 
Sally’s boat. The reason was, the water was 
too shallow, and the fish do not live so near | 
the shore, but she did not know this, The’ 
sun beat down upon her head, and still she | 
sat waiting for a nibble. 

Presently she saw a boat coming along. A 
boy sat in this boat rowing. He was going 
quite swiftly through the water. When he| 
came up near the shore he threw the oars! 
into the bottom of the boat and took up a| 

















rope to-secure his boat to the stake. While 
he was doing this he was looking at Sally 


\fishing. The boy laughed when he saw the 


line hanging over the boat with the hook 
and red worm on it, and he called out to 
Sally. 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“ Fishing.” , 

“Qh! you can’t catch fish there !” | 

«“ Why not ?” 

“Because the water is not deep enough.” | 

*“ Qh! dear, I want a fish!” said Sally, | 
disappointed at this news. | 

“What do you want a fish for?” asked | 
the boy. 

“ Why Jimmy is sick, and I thought he 
could eat a piece of fish.” 

“Well! get out of the boat and come 
here, I have a nice string of fish I caught 
down by the Smoking Rocks this morning, 
and I will give you a rock Bass.” . 

Sally looked very much pleased, but she 
would not get out ofher boat until she had 
wound up old Solomon's line and put it un- 
der the seat again. Thenshe waded ashore, 
just as the boy having fastened his boat, had 
taken out the basket of fish and was walk- 
ing up the beach. 

He took one of the fish off his string and 
gave it to Sally, and she thanked him very 
much, 


Sally could hardly carry the rock-bass 





home it was so heavy, but at last she came 





in sight of the little brown house where 
Jimmy was looking out of the window. He 
was a pale boy and had been very sick. 

Sally opened the door, and carried the 
fish into the house. 

“Oh! where did you get that large, fine 
fish ?” asked her mother. 

“ Charles Sawyer gave it to me because 
Jimmy was sick and I thought it would 
taste good to him.” 

“That it will?” said Jimmy, standing by 
Sally and watching her with interest. 





«‘ May I wash it and dress it now, mother, 
for dinner !” asked Sally. 

Yes!” 

So Sally took a board and cleaned the 
fish nicely, and cut it up in slices, and Jim- 
my watched her, and thought how good the 
fish would taste. He was a poor boy and 
did not often have a very nice dinner. 

Sally was very happy because she had 
tried to do some good, and she relished the 
dinner also, and Jimmy said when he got 


well and stout, he meant to go a fishing, 


and have some more rock-bass. 








CONGREGATIONAL BOOK-STORE, 
161 WASHINGTON STREET. 
J. E. Tilton & Company 
Have just published cheap editions for Sabbath-schools of 

LIFE’S EVENING. By the author of “ Life's Morning.” 
LIFE’S MORNING. 
SONGS LN THE NIGHT, By Rev. A. OC. Thompson. 
THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
LESSONS FROM THE CRUSS. By Samuel Hopkins. 
BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN. 


| OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETINGS. 


ALICK ; or, The Last of the Mutineers. 

MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8. G. Ashton. 

AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. 

BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. 

CATHARINE. By the author of “ Agnes.” 

ees FLOWERS. By the author of “ Light on the Dark 
ver 


SABBATH TALKS ABOUT JESUS. 
SABBATH TALKS°ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 
THE LIGHT-HEARTED GIRL. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST BORN. 
THE LOST LAMB. 
THE SLORY OF OUR DARLING NELLIE. 
They have ajso publications of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 
SHELDON & CO. 
WM. 8S. & A. MARTIEN. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO. 

And all of the principal publishers of the United States. 

We have just prepared a list of all the new and popular 
books, including tuuvse published by the Presbyterian Buard, 
designed tur Savbata-Schoul Libraries, which will be given or 
sent by mail upon application. 4 

SAVE EXPENSE.—Don't employ a physician if yourself or 
any of your family are sutlering trom burns, scalds, cuts, 
wounds, corns, vunions, or any similar ailiiction. Kedding’s 

Salve can be had for 25 cents 4 bex, and is @ sure 
remeuy. 


THE GUSPEL PRESS. 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION, 
aND 
CONNOISSEURS OF THE FINE ARTS, 


end, asa rare and beautiful illustration of Scripture 
History, our large engraving of 


Christ and His Apos*les, 
After Albert Thorwaldsen’s world-renowned statues, in the 
Great Cathedral at Copenhagen. ‘This tine picture, which 


represents the Saviour standing in the midst of the ‘Twelve, is 
enco! by @ series of 


Sacred Cartoons. 
Embracing the following events recorded in the Gospel narra- 
tive: 
“Joun Pareacuine in THE WILDERNESS.” 
“Jesus Bartizep or Joun 1x Jorpan.” 
“Cnaist Buzssing Littte CHitpren.” ‘ 
“Tur Last Suprer, with JupAS TURNING away.” 

All the above are from Thorwaldsen’s Sculptures at Copen- 
hagen, and are perfectly accurate copies of the most interest- 
jug works of that i statuary. 

Tre Principal Group 
Is a wonderful specimen ofart. The figures ot Christ and his 
Ew ors, seems to project from the surface of the Engrav- 
ing in stereoscopic reliet. 
“ Lo! where they stand 


GOOD CHEER FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 
The Aimwell Stories. 

OSCAR ; or, the Boy Who Had His Own Way. lémo. 68e. 

CLINTON ; or, Life in the Country. 16mo. 63 cents. 

ELLA ; or, Turning Over a New Leaf. l6mo. 63 cents. 

WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. 16mo. 63 cents. 

MARCUS ; or, The Boy-Tamer. l6mo. 63 cents. 

JESSIE ; or, Trying to be Somebody. 16mo. 63 cents. 

Dr hae a eer in an elegant box, for 


By assent, this is the most series of chil- 
dren’ Spooks in the chavhet. It tells pt sg stories of 
games and out-door sports, of 

studies at school and amusements at home, of the joy sind 
oe ot boys and girls, that children never get weary of 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New York. 


neat boxes, 37 1-2 cents. 


BANVARD’S AMERICAN HISTORIES. 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS. 16mo. 60 cents. 
NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. l6me. 60 cents. 
ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. l6mo. 60 cents. 
TRAGIC SCENES IN THE OLD FRENCH WAR. Yume. 

cen! 


The series bound uniformly, in a neat box, $2.50. 


Well fitted to allure young readers from story-beoks to the 
study of history. 





Chambers’ Heme Book; or Pocket 
Miscellany. 


6 vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt backs, in an elegant box, $3. 

This series contains a fund of valuable information and 
amusing incident, and is admirably adapted to the School and 
the Family Library. 


THE POOR BOY AND THE MERCHANT PRINCE. lémo. 
75 cents. 


THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN. l6mo. 75 cents 
These volumes, by Rev. W. M. Thayer, founded on the noble 
lives of Amos Lawrence and Mary Lyon, inspire boys and girls 
to high aims and useful lives. 
YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD. l6mo. 75 cents. 
It is not often that a company of school-boys take a tri 
Europe, and the record ot what they saw and talked abc 


vd 
vat 
ves to all young readers a good idea of what is worth seeing 
in Europe. 





THE ISLAND HOME ; or Young Castaways. 16mb. 75 cents. 


Some ¥F4t Voys have thought this more interesting than 
even “‘ Ro™uwtson Crusoe,” or “The Swiss Family n,”” 
because ; boyish adventures and perils. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Booko 
Home Ed and l6mo. 75 centa. 





An mine of 
long winter evenings. 





for the 


NEWCOMB’S WORKS. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN to Guide them in the Path 
of Peace. 16mo. cloth, 42 cents. 
A simple and beautiful exposition of the doctrines and duties 
—_— in language and with illustrations adapted to 
cl n. 


Any one of these works will be sent by the Publishers, post 
paid, on receipt of the price annexed. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
89 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSON. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


Acompound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
= For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without aa 
equal. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

it costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Massns. J. Burnert &Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the aslutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cocoaine.) 

‘or many months my bair had been falling off, until 
was fearful of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my heae 
became gradually more and more inflamed, ro that I could 
not touch it without vo This irritated condition 1 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application ailayed 
the itching and irritation ; in three or four days the red. 
ness and tenderness disappeared—‘he hair ceased to fe)l, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
otbers, similar,y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours very truly, 

SUSAN RB. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. 11 is 
coneeded by ull who have used it to be the Best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston.. 


For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottie. 
26—ly 








Clothed with 
ngraving measures two feet by three, and is of the right 
size to hang over th Je of the di i r the library 





ing: ol bi «| gt 
{ts subject and their masterly execution, renders it worthy of 8 


a place in any room of any dwelling, however cent. No 
Clergyman’s study should be without it, and all who see it ad- 
mit that it is worthy of adorning the walls of every Christian 


ome. 
In order to render so desirable a work of art accessible to all, 
ed 


we have fixed the price at 


TWO DOLLARS, 
Including a Superb Velvet-bound and Gilt-mounted Copy or 
the Scriptures. such as is seld at all Bible stores in the city at 
$2,00! “Christ and his Apostles” is, we feel assured, the 
CHEAPEST PICTURE IN THE WORLD. 


| From the Rev. Dr. Prime, Editor of the New York Observer. 


“Darton’s Encravines.—We have every reasan to believe 
that there will be the proper response from Mr. D.’s establish- 
ment, to any letters containing money, for its splendid works 
of art.” 

Two Dollar Subscribers must inclose an additional twenty- 
five cents for postage on Picture and Gift. 

One dollar and four stamps will secure a letter of Agency, 
stating special terms, with one Engraving. 

Any person sending us five subscribers, $5 and 60 cents for 
postage, shall receive a copy of this Engraving gratis. 

Address DAYTON & OCo., 37 Park Row, New York. 
ert 221 Washington street, Agent for Boston. 
1 





THEBOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


ihe perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injuriou 
particles, and in no case will its a ation interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of household 











necessity, being alike by rich and poor; sud has 
proved itself the BRST AND SUREST REMEDY for all those 
numerous ily afflictions, 

Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Iblai Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts Sprains,C ;Wens, Cancers, rs, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions. » Sties, Sore Lips, 

ir again ie, hone tate Bee Be 
Spider ea a 
peg ' Freckles, Tan, — 





Burn a ‘and all Cutaneons Diseases and 


This Gaveis put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
cents, 50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mas, 


Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Row 
New York. 
l4—ly 


MAYORS OF THE GREAT CITIES. 


We, the undersigned Mayors, hereby certify that the Drug 
ists, Apothecaries, and Physicians of our several cities have 
signed a document of assurance to us, that the Remedies of 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.of Lowell, (Ayer’s Sarssparilla Pills, Ague 
Cure, and Cherry Pectoral,) have been found to be medicines 
Zz excellence and worthy the confidence of the comm u- 


JAMES COOK, - = = +. Mayor of Lowell, Mass. 
A. H. - = Mayor of Worcester, Mass. 
NATH. SILLSBEE, - - aig! “ Salem, “4 
F.W. LINCOLN, - - 
WLLARD NYE, - - 

J.C. BLAISDELL, - 

ALV BEARD. - - - - Mayor of Nashua N. H. 
B.W HARRINGTON, - - Mayor of Manchester N. H. 
JOHN ABBOTT, - -* = = Mayor of C ‘d 


- “ Bostor 
Mayor of New Bedf 


AL 


WM. H. CRANSTON, - = Mayor of Newport, I 
AMOS W.PRENTICR, - -_ - Mayor of Norwich, Ct. 
J.N.HARRIS, - - - | Mayor of New London, Ct. 
D. F. TLEM. 7 - ayor of New York. 
R. M. BISHOP, - - - Mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8.H.URAWFORD, - - - yor of Louisville, Ky 
CHAS. 8. RODIER, - - ~- Mayor of Mont 3 
H.McKINSTERY, - - - Mayorof Hamilton, C 
ADAM WILSON - - Mayor of Toronto, C.W 
JAMES W. NORTH - + Mayor of A 
AENRY COOPER, Jr. - -. Mayor of Hallowell, Me 
. 8. - - = + = Mayor of Frederickton, N. 
JOHN SLOAN, - - - = | Mayor of Lyons, lowas 
JNO. HODGDEN, - - - Mayor of Dubuque, Iowa. 
FRED. STAHL, - - - - Mayor of Galena, Lil. 
J. LYN ayor of La Cross, W is. 


a ee 
SR. DON ANFONIO BCHEVERIA, Mayor of Havana, Cuba. 
The Mayors of the chief cities of the United States, Ca’ 

and Brit pi Brazil, Mexico, and in fac 
of almost all the cities on this continent, have signed this docu- 
men' assure what rem: y may use with 
safety and confidence. jut our space here will not admit any 
le of them, and we only publish those in this 

more immediate vicinity. r Hd sl 
8 Sarsaperilla, Cherry Pector: 's Pills er’s 
ansOere, prepared by DR, J. 0. roi CO., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by all Druggists. 2 





DR. J. W. POLAND’S 
FAMILY MEDICINES. 
PREPARED AT GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, N. H. 
wn Heapacus Kier. For sick and nerv~ 


1. ell-kno" 
ous headache, and nerrons esate gener Price 50 cents 
Eruptions | 2. Humor Docror. The Peek ee 


used over forty 
. 3. Ware Pixs Com 
wonderful 














YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ility. We see a boy with a African | ter the a night, |lowor bridge; Mr. Gilbert Estabrook, with PERUVIAN SYRUP 
YOUTH'S COMPANTON: ip tea raine tba [bere ube te | nv at Shon ronan even DRONA 
every pa eves | idicey 3 Se ten Chis erhweind as far as Forteviot, but as the day was cold, he| mass, and took of the. little fellows, TRON COMBINED. 
BOSTON, APRIL 12, 1860. and ota Laegre Jods bo. thoi plane, qtoel, Hie purposed to return home as soon as possible them upon the larger and safer cakes BR pepe ba has been used very extensive- 





NO QUEENS IN FRANCE. 
An acquaintance of ours made a great mis- 
take the other day, when he said he could re- 
member when there was a Queen of France.— 


No, woman can be sovereign of that country, | ; 


becuse there is a law against it. The law 
was made as far back as fourteen centuries ago, 
viz., in 424, and is called the Salic law, having 
its origin in the Salian code of the ancient 
Franks. 

Almost any young reader of history can re- 
member when there was a queen in France, 
but not a queen of France. The wife of the 
late King Louis Phillippe was called ‘‘ queen,” 
out of compliment or courtesy because she was 
the king’s wife ; but she was no queen in the 
proper sense of the word; she was not a 
sovereign. There have been, are, and may be 
again, queens of England, Portugal, and 
Spain ; but while the Salic law stands, there 
ean be no queen of France. Mind that, Char- 
ley. 


WHERE DID SILK COME FROM? 
Wrought silk was brought from Persia to 
Greece 325 years before Christ. It was first 
worn in Rome as # garment by one of the 
Emperors A. D. 220. It was thought to grow 
like cotton on trees, and was sold for its own 
weight in gold. Silk-worms were brought 
into Europe from India in the sixth century. 
The manufacture of silk was encouraged by 
. the king of Sicily, A. D. 1130. It was after- 
wards introduced into Spain and France. In 
England silk mantles were first worn by ladies 
1286. It began to be manufactured in Eng- 
land 1604. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





My Dear Youth’s Companion :—Now that 
you have been visiting me for a year, I must 
thank you for all you have done to teach me 
and make me happy. I love you very much, 
and can hardly wait till the day comes round 
for Pa to bring you home from Uncle Sam’s 
Shop. Come on, I beg of you, for I do not 
know how to do without you. 1 will puta 


dollar in my sheet fora New Year’s Gift for 
you, anda “Py New Year to you from all 
our family. I hope you may live a thousand 
years, an 


make all the iy and girls as hap- 
py a8 you do me. Don’t forget E.G., 


Easton, Pa. 


Haverhill, Feb. 25, 1860. 
Dear Companion :—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for the year 1860. My sisters, and 
brothers, and myself, and in fact the whole 
household, hail your weekly visits with the 
groatwat joy. You are a welcome visitor, and 
& great favorite with your young rm 





VARIETY. 





& BLIND NEGHO BOY PIANIST. 

A slaveholder in Savannah owns a blind negro 
boy, named Tom, who is a wonderful player 
on the piano, The editor of the Charleston| 
Courier, who lately heard him, gives the fol- 
lowing account :— 


We have before alluded to the remarkable 
musical talent of the blind slave boy Tom, the 
property of a slaveholder in Savannah. The 
report of this boy’s wonderful powers is thus 
confirmed by the Charleston Courier of Janu- 
ary 24. The editor says : 

‘* He strikes the keys with all the confidence 
of one largely gifted with the musical faculty, | 
who had devoted many years to the cultivation 
of the talent. His manipulation is most grace- 
fal, his touch is now exquisitely delicate, and 
then all the strength of his frail body is thrown 
into his hands, and he strikes the instrument 








with impassioned earnest 

“In his execution he not only reproduces | 
the piece with perfect fidelity, giving every | 
note its sound, but the style ol the performer 
is likewise exactly imitated. Several of our 
most distinguished musicians performed in 














on the other, again it falls upon his breast.— 
A light kindles in the blank face, and as we 
gaze wondering, the fashion of his countenance 
seems changed. It is absolutely beautiful.— 
The divine ravishment increases every moment, 
and when he is thoroughly suffused with the 
inspiration of the melody, the muscles of his 
face twitch, and his upper teeth are pressed 
firmly upon his lower lip. A feeling of rever- 
ence steals over us as we behold this mysterious 
and sudden transformation.’’ 


THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE. 


During a most precious revival of religion, 
with which the town of N » in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, was visited some year ago, a 
carpenter’s apprentice was among the earliest 
converts. From the first he was an earnest 
Christian, and united with the church with 
the desire to live and labor for God. His heart 
went out after souls, and he was intent on 
seeking opportunities to do good. Possessing 
very moderate abilities, and the means of im- 
provement within his reach being very limited, 
yet by diligence in the use of his opportunities, 
enforced by purity of life and conversation, he 
was enabled tv accomplish much good in the 
name of Jesus. 

His master was not a Christian, nor in any 
sense interested in the subject of religion ; he 
was a moralist, and was satisfied to maintain 
@ reputation for honesty and uprightness. On 
@ certain occasion the master and the appren- 
tice were both absent from home the same eve- 
ning, the former on business, the latter on the 
service of the sanctuary. When the apprentice 
came home he went to the barn, and sought 
the hay-mow where he was accustomed to have 
his season of prayer, and there from a full 
heart he poured out his soul in earnest and 
audible prayer to God for the conversion of 
sinners, and for the upbuilding of his cause 
and kingdom in the world. hile thus en- 
gaged in the silence and darkness of the night, 
the master came home, and hearing the sound 
of a voice as of one in deep distress, he went to 
the barn to learn what it meant. As he drew 
nearer the tones of the voice became more 
audible, and the pleadings more earnest, like 
one interceeding for his life. Soon he was 
able to distinguish the voice of his apprentice, 
and knew he was in prayer. Curiosity 
prompted him to remain a Tittle while to listen 
and learn what it was that made him so ear- 
nest in his supplications, mingled, as they ap- 
— to be, with crying and tears. He bent 

is head to catch the words, and heard him 
pleading with God for the salvation of various 
persons ; and then the master heard his own 
name mentioned, and the Lord was entreated 
to have mercy upon him and to make him a 
Christian. W ith earnest and loving words he 
besought the Friend of sinners to visit his dear 
master, and by his spirit awaken him from the 
stupor of sin, and show him that he needed 
something more than morality to rest upon.— 
God made that prayer the means of the carpen- 
ter’s awakening : it went to his conscience like 
barbed arrows, and he trembled like Felix 
under the preaching of Paul. 

He crept away silently to his bed, witha 
sense of guilt upon him he had never known 
before. Sinai thundered the curses of the law 
in his ears, and the sword of Justice flashed 
before his eyes : he could not sleep: ‘on the 
billows of wrath he was tossed.’’ 

At length he sought the mercy of God, 
through a crucified Saviour, and was enabled 
after many conflicts to cast himself, ‘* without 
one plea,’’ upon his compassion, and was per- 
mitted to rejoice in a sense of pardoned sin.— 
His soul exulted in the Lord when delivered 
from the ti of d tion, like the 
pardoned criminal who made the air ring with 
the glad shout, ‘‘ I’m free, I’m free.’’ In the 
course of a few years the converted carpenter 
removed into the neighborhood of the 
valley, and was appointed a Deacon in the 
church, an office which he filled for many years, 
honored and respected by all, a monument of 














Tom’s veg me and Pp perat 
pieces, and ¢' ven-taught bo reproduced 
them without committing » single mistake. 

‘* We might conclude that this boy’s talent 
consisted in a remarkable development of the 
faculties of memory and imitation, did he con- 
fine himself to those compositions he learns 
the ear: but he not only astonishes by the 
quickness with which he acquires a piece, no 
matter how long and difficult, but he impro- 
vises with readiness and fluency. On the oc- 
casion of which we speak, Tom was directed by 
his master to pley an original piece, and he 
complied with readiness. He com 
with all the ease and confidence that the 
fluent orator in the use of words. 

i compositions increase the 


i 





oun area: 
Blindness, but In far greater measure to i 





Peri gn ag dacsgl je. iy ee 


grace, in answer to the prayers of a pious and 
oted apprenti 


A TRAVELLED DOG. 


We have this week, says the Perthshire Ad- 
vertiser of a recent date, to record the death of 


by | ‘* Jock,’’ the celebrated railway dog. Our 


cotemporary states that in autumn last it gave 
some account of ** Jock’s”’ many railway pere- 
inations ; how firemen and drivers were his 
only favorites and companions ; he knew them 
all intimately, and loved them all affectionate- 
ly ; how he accompanied them in all their er- 
ratic courses; ai how, although on 
terms with all, he regarded the Scottish Cen- 
pd td * own al’ place railway, and the 
ity his princi of residence.— 
Since thaw, Jouk tal’ madae frequent trips as 
far as London and Aberdeen ; may, on one oc- 
casion much further, for a gen‘ to whom 
he was well known 


Bat roam ae 


master 
His last 
gh. Af 


next day. 
journey, poor fellow, was to Edin 





THE CHILDREN. 
ay | are tripping past my window, 
Along.the sunny street ; 
T love their prattle, 
Their little lightsome feet. 
No cares have clouded over 
The glory of their sky ; 
Their hours of gloom have tarried, 
To meet them by and by. 


Oh! happy little children, 
How fair the path ye tread ; 
How pure the hopes that garland 
Each brightly curling head ; 
How sweet the thoughts ye scatter, 
How blest the love ye bear 
To all, in home or highwa: A 
Who in your presence share ! 


There’s One who bendeth o’er you 
With fond and tender love : 

He knows the path before you, 
He knows the clouds above. 

He knows what white-plumed angels 
Like guardians o’er you bend ; 

He knows what foes are waiting 
Their venomed darts to send. 


It were not well to wish you 
Forever joys like now ; 

No creeping shades to fright you, 
No a to stamp the brow. 

For, like the beauteous rainbow 
That’s born of sun and shower, 

Our tears and smiles must mingle 
To crown life’s flitting hour. 


If lite were always sunny, 
Ye would not learn to look 
For fairer scenes and brighter, 
Beyond this earthly nook. 
By trials and by sorrows 
We mortals feel our way, 
While winds and waves are raging, 
To heaven’s peaceful day. 
God bless your little faces, 
Your eyes-of fearless light, 
And on your pliant spirits 
His fair impression write ! 
Oh! who would ask a pleasure 
More precious by the way, 
Than to direct your footsteps, 
As Christ hath said we may !—Ch. In- 
telligencer . 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
Mayor Henry, of this city, furnishes The 
Press with the following interesting letter from 
the venerable Grant hornburn, now in his 
ok a The letter is dated February 18, 


Mr Parintse :—In 1796, I heard the farmer 
referred to narrate the following incident :— 
When the British troops held possession of 
New York, and the American army lay in the 
neighborhood of West Point, one morning at 
sunrise I went forth to bring home the cows. 
On passing a clump of brushwood, I heard a 
groaning sound like a person in distress. On 
nearing the spot, I heard the word of a man in | 
prayer. I stood behind a tree; the man came 
forth ; it was George Washington, the captain 
of the Lord’s Host in North America. The 
farmer belonged to the Society of Friends, who, | 
being op’ to war, were lukewarm, and in 
some cases opposed to the cause of the country ; | 
this man was a Tory. However, having seen 
the General enter the camp, he went to his| 
own house. Martha, said he to his wife, we 
must not — this war any longer. This 
morning I heard the man George Washington 
send up a prayer to Heaven for his country, | 
and I know it will be heard. This farmer 
dwelt between the lines, and sent Washington 
many items ing the ts of the 
enemy, which did good service to the good 
cause. From this incident we may infer that 
Washington arose with the sun to pray for his | 
country ; he fought for her at meridian, and| 
watched for her in the silent hours of midnight. 











YOUNG JAIL BIRDS. 

It is a painful thing to read of boys being 
sent to prison ; yet if this were not done so- 
ciety would soon get into a bad condition.— 
The following appears in one of the morning 
papers : 

Sent to Jam ror Disrursrva a Reiciovs 
Meretinc.—A youth named Jerre O’Brien was 
examined in the Police Court yesterday ona 
complaint containing three counts, chargi 
him with disturbing religious meetings held 
by Rev. Perez Mason on three occasions, in the 
hall corner of Beach and Lincoln streets. The 
testimony showed that O’Brien appeared to be 
the leader of a gang of twenty or thirty other 
rowdiee, who it a practice to disturb 


Father Mason’s , by making uncouth 
and loud noises, out of the time and 
tune, and ta 


Iking loud duri time.— 
The Court, Judge Maine, we a tiofied of the 
ilt of the young defendant, d 


and 
im to thirty days imprisonment in jail. 


+, 





AN EXCITING TIMB. 

The ice started down in the Kenduskeag 
Riyer, recently, the r Whig states, 
breaking up for a considerable distance below 
the lower bridge. When the jam moved, three 


Little boys, of eight to ten of age, were 
playing on the ice, above Central bridge, and 
were 


carried along rapidly u the jam, a 
—— in o positina of pal peell, orying 


The Hereford English Times has the follow- 
ing: ‘* Jeremiah Hawkins, of Staunton Court 
midway pereee Ledbury ona Gone, a 
hi respectable farmer, hav is indus- 
oF cated an am fortune. ad belig = 
bachelor, took the following means to gratify 
his wishes. Having a number of nephews and 
nieces, he sent a very pressing invitation to 
each of them, amounting to twenty-four in 
number with their spouses, to dine with him 
last week ; and, after a most excellent dinner 
had been done justice to, Mr. Hawkins assured 


them how much he studied their interests and | p, 


happiness, presented them each with a check 
for £300, amounting in the whole to £7200. 
As a matter of course, the evening was spent 
in the most p easant manner after this agreea- 
ble announcement. 


GRATITUDE. 

A missionary, one Sabbath evening, went to 
the dying-bed of one of his converts from 
heathenism. 

‘*T understand,”’ said the convert, that you 
have been preaching to-day about heaven. ‘To- 
morrow I shall be in heaven, and I shall 
right to the Saviour, and thank Him for lead- 
ing you to leave your home in a Christian 
land, to come and tell us, poor, darkened hea- 
then, about Him and the way to heaven.— 
Then I shall go and sit down by the peri 
gate, and wait till you come. Then [ shall 
take you by the hand, and lead you to the Sa- 
viour, and tell Him, ‘ This is the man that 
taught me the way to this happy world.’ ”’ 





A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 

Children should try to remember what they 
learn, like the great traveller, Alexander Hum- 
boldt. 

It is said that the celebrated philosopher 
Humboldt, was remarkable for his retentive 
memory, and that he was never known to for- 
get anything. A traveller who had recently 
returned trom Jerusalem, finding him thorough- 
ly conversant with the streets and houses of 
that city, asked him how long it had been 
since he visited it. He replied, ‘‘ I have never 
been there, but expected to go sixty years ago 
and prepared myself.”” 


SAVED BY HIS WIT. 


It is said of the Abbe Maury that his quiet 
pleasantry saved his lite during the Reign of 
‘Terror in France. He was seized by the in- 
furiated mob, and dragged toward a se oe 
whereon it was resolved to hang him. In this 
exciting situation, he coolly said: ** Well, if 
you hang me on a lamp-post, will it improve 
the light, or will you be able to see any clear- 
er?’ This so changed the current of feeling, 
that his life was pzeserved by those who would 
have been his executioners. 


UESS NOT. 

Sitting by our open window, last Sabbath, 
enjoying the sunshine and drinking in the 
balmy air, we saw a tittle fellow about three 
féet high sporting a cane, and pufling away at 
a big cigar, lemwsurely sauntering down the 
street. As he came opposite our window, un- 
conscious of being observed, he soliloquized : 
**No, I guess we ain’t walking out for our 
health to-day? oh, no! ofcourse not!’’ Yes, 
my boy, thought we, you are nearer right than 
you thing for.— Columbus Journal. 


SEVERE REBUKE. 

A fashionable young lady, a few days since, 
went into a store in Norfolk Va., and after a 
thorough examination of its contents, bought a 
dime’s worth of thread which she ordered to be 


sent to her residence, over a mile distant. The} , 


roprietor procured an express wagon, the 
driver of which tovk the package, backed u 
to the door, lowered the tail board, delive 

the kage, and collected fifty cents—the 


usual charge. 





DON’T PLAY WITH MATCHES. 


A young son of Mr. John Tracy, of North 
Cambridge, while amusing himself with tric- 
tion matches, the other day, set his clothes on 
fire, and before help reached him they were 
nearly consumed, and his body so badly burned 
that it is doubtful whether he can live. 





Baked puppy is the greatest delicacy of the 
Saudwich Isiands, and Captain McClintock, in 
his just published ‘* Voyage of the Fox,’’ says : 
‘* At the Sandwich Islands I was invited toa 
feast, and had to feign disappointment as well 
as I could when told that puppy was 80 ex- 
tremely scarce it could not be procured in time, 
and, therefore, sucking pig was substituted.’’ 

Alexander the Great ~oar He are look- 
ing attentively at a large collection of human 
bones piled one upon another, asked the hilo- 
sopher what he was looking for. ‘1 am 

hing,’’ said Diogenes, ‘+ tor the bones of 
your father—but I cannot distinguish them 
from those of his slaves.’’ 


A Purtanturopist.— Fenelon was accustomed 
to say, “* I love my family better than myself ; 
my country better than my family ; and man- 
kind better than my country ; for I am more 
a Frenchman than a Fenelon, and more a man 
than a Frenchman.” 


Beware of a cat's bite. A man died in Cin- 


cinnati, last week, from the effects of one. He 
was driving her from the room when she 











itterly and oes an intense excitement 
among the hu of spectators upon the 
bridges. As the ice passed swiftly beneath the 


fiercely upon his face, and inflicted 
ue. 
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DYSPEPSIA, 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Bleed. 


Sote.—The failure of LBUN asa remedy fox Dy »>pep- 

sin, a bad state of the blood, and the numerous diseases 
eby, Bas arisen fem the want visuch a pre- 

parasion of [MUN as shail enter the stomach mm a Fho- 
TOXIDE state, and assimilate at once with the biows.— 
This want the PEKUVIAN 5\.4UP supphes, coutaimng, 
as it does, Iron in the only form in which it is po side 
for it to enter the cireulation, bor this reason the }B- 
RUVIAN SYRUP often radically cures aisesees ip 
which other preparations of iron and other medicines 
have been found to be of no avail. . 

The following certificate 1s trom well known citizene 


of Boston: 
be undersig! bay: experienced the benetcias 
effects of the SENttian eS LUT, do not hesitate toe 
a it to the ofthe publie. bev. John 
Pierpont, Peter Harvey, Thomas A. Dexter, James C. 
ann, 8. H, Kendall, M. D., samuel May, Thomas Cc. 
Amory, Rey Thos. Whittemore. 

T ials from Clergy The Bev. John Pier- 
pont says: ‘1 have been cured of a troublesome cutaue- 
ous Gisease by the use of the FEKUVIAN SYRUP, arg 
it affords me great satisfaction to find thatit is making 
its way into the confidence of the medica) protretiens tor 
my settled conviction is that it deserves the coutidence, 
not alone, but of the public.’ 

The Kev. Warren Burton: ‘1 do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the PERUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habits ren- 
der them liable to Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, 
N igi ous Aflecti General Debuality.* 











erv “ 

The Kev. Arthur B. Fuller: ‘ buffering much from in- 
tense nervous headaches, exhaustion, and loss of 
strength, | failed to obtain any reiief until I tried the Pe- 
ruvian Syrup.’ 

The Rey. Thos, Whittemore: ‘1 have beer using for 
some time past, the PEKUVIAN SYRUP. It gives me 
new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of museje. 4b 
have no deubt, that in cases of paralysis like mine, bys- 
pepsia, and especially of Dropsy, it may be administered 
with a greater prospect of success than any other medi- 
eine in use among us.’ 

N.B,—Pamphiets giving further information of the 
Syrup can be had on application to the agents or to 


N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors. 
CUDMAN BUILDINGS, 78 SUDBURY 8T., 
BOSTON. . 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
OR, COUGH LUZENGES, 
Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Oure any irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Brown’s Brenchial Troches 
Believe the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Relieve Bronebitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
Clear and give strength to the voice of S1INoERS. 
Indispensable to PuBLic SpBaasnrs. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
“A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, &.”” 
Dr. G. F. Bieztew, Boston. 
“Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness.” 
ev. HENRY Ward BRgcHER. 
** | recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
Rev. E. H. Cuarin, New York. 
** Most salu relief in Bronchitis.”’ 
v. 8. SziorRizp, Morristown, Ohie. 
when pelled to speak, suffering from 
Rev. 8. J. P. AnpeRSON, St. Louis. 
“< Bffectual in ing B irri of 
the Throat, so common with aoa? and Singers.” 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 
**Great benefit when taken before and after preacbi: 
as they prevent H - From their pest effect, 
think they will be of permanent advantage to me.’’ 
vy. E. Row.er, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 


Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
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THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
aT THE 
AQUABIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 


418 magnificent display of oneofthe most fatcinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open fo2 public ex- 
hibition. 

These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly to 
this establishment. They present us with a pertect and 
striking illustration of 


Life Beneath the Waters, 
Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M.to 10 P. 


M. Admission 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
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EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM BE\. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. 0. & G.C. Wilson, ‘ 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
Centra! st. 
Boston. 

About the 10th November last | was suddenly stricken 
jown with something hike ap attack of Epilepsy, in which 
1 remained unconscious fur some hours. When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turnea without extreme suffering. 
I had good physicians, and remedies were repe-tedly oF 
plied, without giving me any relief. After abot eight 
days, 1 rceeived a bottle each of your Compound Saree pa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Lrops, and com- 
menced using them according to dirvetions. 

Within three hours after the firet application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, wnich seemed to we aln.ost 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 
back diminished, strength increased, so thatina fw days 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally te 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, | apply the Drops with a speedy ons eure Ziel. 
- M. 


AVES. 
Newtonvilie, April 1, 1858. ly 





WILLIAM HEATH, 

79 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
DEALER IN 
Sabbath-Schoel Beeks, 
—AND— 

Theological Literature; 
wilt BIBLES, TESTAMENTS ; Publishes VESTRY 


ARP, by Rev. N. M Pexxins, a most popular and ap- 
proved’ Hyman Book: for Social hivetings and orn 
oels. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 36—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No See 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WSERLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 32 School Street. 
Paros $1 4 ren. 81x COPIES POR $5, PAYNED? mw 
vance. 








DOUND VOLUMES 81 and ¢1,35. 





E. F. Duren, Banger, Agent. * 
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